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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 



NOTES. 



There is AT present a movement on foot to popularize the 
study of law. Among efforts of this kind the work of Dr. George 
James Bayles, of Columbia University, should be mentioned. There 
has been an appreciable demand for education on legal subjects on 
the part of American women. "Woman and the Law" 1 is 'desig- 
nated for this constituency. The work is well written, and covers the 
broad fields of Domestic Relations, Property Relations and Public 
Relations. Much of historical information is also included within the 
treatise: legal principles are in some instances given a historical bear- 
ing. The work is attractive in form and style as well as sound in 
principle. 



Professor Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, has contrib- 
uted much to the history of his state in the ' ' Life of Charles Robin- 
son, the first Freestate Governor." The spice of personality is given 
to events associated with many of the most important struggles of 
the new Western Commonwealth whose zeal for national issues has 
carried her into the thick of every national fight. 5 



Mr. James Burnley's ' ' Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise' ' 3 is a 
step in the right direction. The unfortunate part is that it is not bet- 
ter done. The lives of men who, in private life, have done so much to 
shape the careers of men and the destinies of nations have, in the past, 
had too little attention given them by historians and biographers. The 
old cultural idea was one that required a theme of the imagination or 
one of fiction to entitle it to commendation. In former discourses on 
human activity, heroism and greatness was found only on the battle- 
field or political councils. The great warrior, the great debater, the 
great parliamentarian drew forth scholarly effort ; those men who gave 
direction to the life and vitality of the nation, those who devoted 
themselves to every-day problems, who helped to shape the great social 
and economic structures of the world have been looked upon with 
scant deference as scarcely worthy of mention. The chief fault in Mr. 
Burnley's effort is almost a necessary result of his plan of work. He 

1 Pp. 274. Price, $1.40. The Century Company, 1901. 

* Pp. 438. Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan., 1902. 

•Pp. 512. Price, $6.00. J. E. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1901. 
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has in one volume attempted to give the life setting of nearly one 
hundred men, the larger aspects of the affairs of any one of whom, if 
properly wrought out, would require the book space given to all. 
If scholarly results were to be given within this brief space, at least 
the materials for the larger work must first be gathered, digested, 
and brought into proper relation with the great movements in which 
these leaders have played so large a part. 



In view of the great attention now paid to housing reform in 
many American cities the report of the " Congres International des 
Habitations a Bon Marchd," held at Paris June 18-21, 1900, will be of 
interest. It is a volume of some 450 pages, containing the discus- 
sions of the congress, with some good monographs on the several 
phases of the subject. The conditions in various countries are dis- 
cussed. Among the articles is one by W. F. Willoughby, of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 1 



The Delbridge Comprehensive Interest Tables 2 is one of a 
series of mathematical books undertaken by The Delbridge Company 
of St. Louis, by which they hope to cover the full range of business 
calculations that admit of reduction to tabular results. Interest cal- 
culations are given for the range of from $ 1 to $1, 000,000, and from 
one day to one year, at rates from I per cent to 10 per cent, with frac- 
tions. The service of such books in giving increased facility to trade 
is incalculable. This company has undertaken through the employ- 
ment of expert skill to give to applied art the best results of scientific 
training. 



The second edition of " De la Division du Travail Social," by 
ijmile Durkheim, professor of sociology at the University of Bor- 
deaux, is practically a reprint of the first edition ( 1893), save for the 
addition of a preface of 36 pages, in which the author expresses a 
desire to see the various trades organizations assume more of a regu- 
lative function corresponding to the ancient guilds ; he asks whether 
parliamentary representations may not be chosen by trades rather 
than provinces.* 

Each YEAR SEES important additions to the monograph history of 
North America. Is it too much to hope that a second John Fiske 
will some day digest and relate what is being put forth in crude form, 

1 Paris, 1900. Secretariat de la Societe Francaise des Habitations a Bon Marche. 

* Pp. 140. Price, $6. 

'Price, ifr. 50. Paris. Librairie Felix Alcan. 1902. 
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and furnish an authoritative history of the United States which shall 
be at once philosophical and literary ? One of the latest of our mono- 
graph writings deals with redemption and indentured labor in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is by Dr. Karl F. Geiser, and appears as a supplement to 
the Yale Review.' 1 White servitude was practiced more largely in 
Pennsylvania than in any other colony or state of North America, 
and it was here that this peculiar form of labor had the largest influ- 
ence. As Dr. Geiser's work is the first authoritative account of the 
subject for Pennsylvania, it cannot fail to command attention from 
those denominated scholars, and from a wider reading public. 

The book is made up of eleven chapters, with subjects as follows : 
Introduction, Causes of Immigration, The Number and Significance 
of Redemptioners and Indentured Servants, Historical Sketch of 
Immigration, The Voyage, Laws and Methods of Regulating Trans- 
portation, The Indenture, The Runaways, Punitive and Marriage 
Regulations, the Servant in the Army, and the Social Status of the 
Servant. 

Much should be said in commendatiou of the industry with which 
Dr. Geiser has conducted his investigation, and the straightforward 
manner in which its results are presented. 

"The Curse oe Education " 2 is a vigorous protest against the 
common method of cramming the mind with facts, and particularly 
against the " manufacture of uniformity and mediocrity by subjecting 
every individual to a common process. " The book contains no new 
principles, nor does it set forth any new system of education. It is, 
however, calculated to arouse and stimulate discussion because of the 
vivid, epigrammatic style, and the extreme application of principles 
■which, in this country at least, form the basis of the kindergarten, 
early primary work and the elective system, which has resulted in the 
strengthening of social and natural sciences in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The author's point of view can be best stated by repeating the 
chapter headings, which indicate both contents and manner of pre- 
sentation: Flourishing Mediocrity, Square Pegs in Round Holes, 
The Destruction of Genius, Human Factories, The Greatest Misery of 
the Greatest Number, The Output of Prigs, Boy Degeneration, 
Woman's Empire Over Man, Youth and Crime, Mental Breakdown. 

1 Geiser, Karl Frederick, Redemptioners and Indentured Servants in the Col- 
ony and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Supplement to Yale Review, vol. x, No. 
2. Paper, 8vo, pp. 128. Tuttle, Moorehouse & Taylor Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

* By Harold E. Gorst. Pp. 144. Price, fi net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1901. 
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In "Essais sur 1,5 Mouvement Ouvrier en France" 1 Dan- 
iel HaleVy gives an interesting account of movements among the 
French laborers. Trades unions, coSperation, People's Institutes and 
the political developments are discussed. The outcome, the author 
thinks, will be socialism. 



Mr. Norman Hapgood's success in the field of popular biography- 
is made evident by the large circulation given to his "George 
Washington." 2 He has not only given to the subject of his sketch 
the character and strength which it deserves, but by his artistic ap- 
preciation has added greater vividness to our impression of the first of 
America's national heroes. 



" Democracy versus Socialism, " 5 by Max Hirsch, of Melbourne, 
attempts an exhaustive critical study of socialism. Its various theories 
and proposals are treated in detail. Mr. Hirsch fails to find any 
which are well founded. To accept socialism would be disastrous. 
" Stagnation, rapidly to be followed by retrogression, would be the 
lot of the nations." The destruction of family and social ideals 
would ensue. The socialists are correct only in their claims that 
present conditions are wrong. The cause of existing evils Mr. Hirsch 
sees in " the legislative creation of private monopolies, especially of 
the monopoly of the land." The remedy is the " Single Tax." Many 
chapters are very interesting. 



Dr. James K. HoSMER has modestly entitled his recently pub- 
lished work, "A Short History of The Mississippi Valley."* While he 
covers a range from prehistoric time to the present, and a field as 
broad as all Europe outside of Russia, — one too in which the work of 
the historian is scarcely begun — he has given to us one of the most 
complete and reliable stories yet written. Some original data are 
added, but the strength of his work lies in the correlation of mate- 
rials and results obtained by others. This side of history writing is 
highly important ; it helps to give a perspective to the research 
student, and reduces results to such form that they may be absorbed 
and become a part of the general culture of the time. 

" The Why of Poverty," 6 by G. H. Hubbard,. is an ill-balanced 
attempt to show the futility of trying to banish poverty by such pan- 

1 Pp. 300. Price, zfr. 50. Societe Nouvelle de Librairie et d'Edition. Paris, J901. 

J Pp. 418. Price, $1. 75. Macmillan, 1901. 

•Pp.481. Price, $2.50. Macmillan, 1901. 

* Pp. 230. Price, $1.20. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1901. 

* Pp. 181. Price, tfi.cc. Th. Abbey Press. New York, 1901. 
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aceas as the single tax. Impoverished persons are in that condition 
because of specific personal habits. Social conditions influence peo- 
ple, but the great bulk of pauperism is caused by the liquor traffic, 
tobacco, expensive amusements, strikes, etc. These are all embraced 
in Waste and Speculation. "If the poor people of America would 

declare war against these poverty and 

suffering would disappear as if by magic." Mr. Hubbard does not 
seem to appreciate the import of the " if." A careful analysis of one 
hundred cases of poverty would probably cause a revision of the book. 

A MONOGRAPH, BY ARCHER BUTLER HUMBERT, on "The Old 
National Road — A Chapter on American Expansion " ' — has added 
something to the literature of one of the most interesting periods of 
American development. 

The importance of improved transportation in the reclaiming of 
the Continent, in giving direction to the movement of population and 
in developing every side of material progress in the United States, has 
been overlooked by modern historians. Mr. Hulbert's book points 
out the influence of this factor in the earlier period of our history. 



" Who's Who In America," s is one of the most interesting and 
practically useful books of reference that one can have on the study 
table. It not only supplies needed information for the busy editor 
and writer, but to the person who wants to keep in touch with public 
lecturers and speakers, essayists and magazine contributors, it is about 
the only source of up-to-date biographical information. Besides this 
aspect of the book, which has been greatly improved in its new edition, 
the preface and note on educational statistics based upon the names 
appearing in the volume contain some very interesting sociological 
data. Brief biographies of 11,551 people appear in the book; 9,760 of 
these have furnished educational data more or less complete concern- 
ing their general or special education. These are mostly well-known 
and successful people, although all of them are not successful in the 
same way. Leaving out of consideration all post-graduate work, be- 
cause the post-graduate degree is in many cases an honorary one, and 
statistics on that point might be misleading, the following interesting 
facts are brought out from this volume: 4,521, or nearly half of those 
giving educational data, are graduates of colleges or universities con- 
ferring baccalaureate degrees; 965 more attended such institutions but 
did not graduate; 889 closed their scholastic career in academies, semi- 

1 Pp. 151. Price, $1.50. A. H. Smythe, Columbus, 1901. 

* Who's Who in America. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living Men and 
Women of the United States. Edited by John W. Leonard. Pp. xvi, 1352. Price 
J2.75. Chicago, A. N. Marquis & Co., 1901. 
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naries and other institutions of a secondary grade; 117 finished in 
normal schools; 239 have a high school education only; 808 had 
merely a common or public school education; 282 were privately edu- 
cated, 31 self-taught; 366 educated in foreign institutions; 717 gradu- 
ated in music; 327 graduated from technical schools as engineers, 
architects, chemists, agriculturists, etc. ; 494 graduated from theologi- 
cal seminaries; 521 from law schools; 121 from the United States Naval 
Academy; 168 from the United States Military Academy; and 50 were 
either naval or military officers, but not graduated as such. The biog- 
raphical distribution of the 11,551 names appearing in " Who's Who" 
is also interesting: 65 foreign countries, 45 states, 6 territories, the 
District of Columbia being represented; Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands being classed as foreign and Hawaii as domestic; 9,800 
are classed as native-born, 1,281 foreign-born, and the remainder either 
born at sea or not reporting birthplace. In the birth column the 
largest figures in order are those for New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Maine, Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire and Maryland. The order of states ar- 
ranged according to the present residences of persons whose names 
appear in "Who's Who' is New York, Massachusetts, District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, California, Con- 
necticut, Missouri and Maryland. 

" The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania" 1 is the 
title given to the thesis of Dr. Charles H. Lincoln, recently published 
by the University of Pennsylvania. The period covered is from 1760 
to 1776, though threads of the movement are carried down to the final 
settlement under the Constitution of the United States. It is a work 
of 300 octavo pages. No better resume' can be given of its contents 
than by recitation of subjects around which the material is massed. 
The work opens with " The Formation of the Revolutionary Move, 
ment" and a treatise on "The Influence of German and Irish Immi- 
gration," with a view of "The Pennsylvania Assembly Under the 
Colonial Government," This is followed by "The Growth of Revo- 
lution in the West," and " The Creation of a Revolutionary Party in 
Philadelphia." The author now turns to "The Opening of the Con- 
flict," with its various elements of controversy, " International Ques- 
tions," " Arguments of Remonstrance " and "Constitutional Rights." 
Digression is here made to "The Alignment of Parties" to its 
conflict and " The Establishment of the Revolutionary Organization." 
The work is concluded with chapters on " The Advance of the Revo- 
lutionary Movement," "The Fall of the Quaker Government," and 

1 Ginn & Co., Selling Agents 
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"The New Government." Dr. Lincoln has found a mine of mate- 
rials; he has worked over and made available for scientific thinking 
data before untouched — has reduced to certainty many conclusions 
that before were only conjectural or partly established. 



The Cambridge University Press 1 published during the past 
year an edition of the Cambridge borough charters, with Professor F. 
W. Maitland and Miss Mary Bateson as the editors. This is the first 
publication of these charters in a complete form ; the abstracts con- 
tained in Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, though in the main correct, 
do not take the place of the documents themselves. The arrange- 
ment of the -work is particularly convenient, both for those who read 
Latin and for those who do not. On one page are printed the char- 
ters in the original, and on the opposite page are careful translations 
of the same documents. Aside from the value of the work as a col- 
lection of hitherto unpublished material, the most noticeable feature 
is the Introduction by Professor Maitland. Taking up the charters in 
their chronological order, in the few paragraphs devoted to each of 
them, he notes 'their essential features, clears up the difficulties and 
explains, in the light of his wider knowledge, the privileges granted 
to the borough. 2 

The " Primer " is now coming to be a common form for the pub- 
lication of the results of scientific and historic research. This form 
of book recommends itself to the popular reader on account of its clear- 
ness and simplicity of statement. When combined with scholarly 
work its importance as an educational factor cannot be easily overesti- 
mated. Mr. J. R. V. Marchant's " Commercial History— An Intro- 
ductory Treatise for the use of advanced classes in schools," 8 is a 
splendid illustration of the method. Mr, Marchant was formerly an 
Oxford scholar, and at present is Examiner in Commercial History to 
the London Chamber of Commerce. At this period of popular awaken- 
ing to the importance of higher commercial education his contribu- 
tion will doubtless find a large audience awaiting it. 



To GIVE AN HARMONIOUS general survey of the economic state of 
Europe and the United States at the end of the nineteenth century is 
no trivial undertaking. R. E. May has attempted this in a recent 

1 The Charters of the Borough of Cambridge. Edited by F. W. Maitland and 
Mary Bateson. Pp. 209. Cambridge: University Press, 1901. 
•Contributed by J. G. Willard, Philadelphia. 
8 Pp. 112. Price, is. 6d. Sir Isaac Pitman's Sons, Md. : I^ondon, 1901. 
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large volume on the economic life of the past, present and future. 1 
The author has not contented himself with the comparatively ambi- 
tious plan of a general sketch of the present, but wherever the ten- 
dency of economic development seems clearly indicated by the facts 
of evolution in the past, he points out the probable future course 
of economic events. He has particularly undertaken to throw some 
light, with the aid of statistics, upon such mooted problems as the 
increase of consumption per head of population, the exact relation 
between national production and foreign trade, the effect of in- 
creased productivity on wages, the relation between profit and wages, 
the amount of capital invested in corporate enterprise, " over-produc- 
tion," etc. It is somewhat unfortunate that the author has so fre- 
quently introduced his own theoretical preferences and reform ideas 
in the explanation of facts, and thus made it difficult at times to dis- 
tinguish between fact and theory; it is often doubtful whether facts 
have not been arranged in such a manner as to support preconceived 
assumptions. 

The author begins with an account of the increase of incomes during 
the past century and an examination of the extent to which this has 
led to increased consumption. He thereupon compares the increase of 
the total income of Germany and England with the rise of wages in 
these countries. The next section defines " productive labor," and, 
contrasting national production with national income, reaches the 
conclusion that there is no such thing as "over-production." What 
is commonly understood by this term is due to the defectiveness of our 
present " anarchic " economic system. In the succeeding chapter, 
Mr. May maintains that the " balance of trade " is no criterion of a 
nation's prosperity; it is more important, he declares, to increase the 
productivity of labor than to encourage exportation. 

Other sections contain discussions of the comparative productivity 
of labor in different countries, the rise of new wants, the increase of 
large industrial establishments (Grossbetriebe), and the development 
of commerce and transportation — the striking characteristic of the 
century just closed. The mass of statistical material contained in 
numerous comparative tables, which include the United States and all 
the principal European nations, will doubtless make the book useful 
to the economist for purposes of reference, while the explanations 
offered in the text are sometimes suggestive. * 



1 Die Wirtschafl in Vergangenheit^ Gegenwarl und Zukunfi, mit 130 Tabellen 
und vergleichenden Ubersichten. By R. E- May. Pp. xvi, 727. Price, 10 marks. 

Berlin, 1901: Akademiseher Verlae fur sociale Wissenschaften. 



• Contributed by Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, Lewiston, Maine. 
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Prop. Paui, Monroe's " Source Book of the History of Education 
for the Greek and Roman Period " • is an excellent example of mod- 
ern methods in historical work. In the first place, Prof. Monroe is a 
specialist along the lines of Education, and his history is one which 
adopts the scientific classification of data established within his field. 
In the second place, his method itself is scientific, one which lends 
itself to well-founded conclusions. Moreover, the work is highly 
intensive, *". e., it is limited to such a small section of the field that 
the bottom facts may be reached. The advantage of such effort is 
that it not only yields a conclusive result for the particular cross- 
section of the scientific field to which it belongs, but allows the result 
thus arrived at to be correlated with the conclusions of others who 
are exploiting other parts of the subject. The volume is divided into 
two parts : The first has for its subject Greek Education, the second 
Roman Education. The comprehensive nature of the work may be 
shown by reference to the chapter divisions : Part I has for its main 
topics (i) Old Greek Education, (2) Education of Women in Greece, 
(3) New Greek Education, (4) Greek theorists: The Historic view ; 
the Philosophical view ; the Scientific view ; (5) The Later Cosmo- 
politan Greek Education. Part II includes the sources of Roman 
Educational history under (1) Early Roman Education in Gen- 
eral, (2) Second period of Early Roman Education, (3) Contrast 
between the Earlier and Later Records of Roman Education, (4) 
Survival of Early Roman Educational Ideals in the Later Period, 
(5) The Third period: The Hellenized Roman Education, (6) The 
Orator as the ideal of Roman Education, (7) Scientific exposition of 
Roman Education. His method is one most successfully employed 
in teaching from sources — that of lending the interpretation of 
the trained specialist to the facts or sources used as a base. While 
the book does not contain the facts and sources which alone would 
be sufficient to construct a history, they are taken as typical. It is 
intended that the work of author and instructor will supplement 
that of editor and compiler. 



The Time Table oe Modern History: A. D. 400-1870' is made 
up of parallel tables giving the principal events in the development 
of the different countries of Europe since the year 400. This chrono- 
logical tabulation of events is followed by carefully worked out genea- 
logical tables, a list of the ruling monarchs with their dates, from 400 
to 1870, and a somewhat unique general chart of ancient and modern 

1 Pp. 515 New York : Macmillan Co., 1901. 

a Compiled and arranged by M. Morison. Pp. 161. Price $3.50. New York: 
Macmillan. 
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history. Eleven good maps, showing the political changes in Europe 
during the period, are added in the form of an appendix. For the first 
edition of a work of this character it is remarkably free from errors, 
although some rather curious misprints have slipped in. The form 
and plan of the work give it many decided advantages over the usual 
manuals of European history. 



A sketchy and handsomely illustrated volume on " The Mohawk 
Valley, its Legends and History, " by W. Max Reid, 1 in a manner sup- 
plements the fast growing local history of the state. While too broad 
in scope and time to even approach a comprehensive result, its pic- 
turesqueness in form and its interesting detail make it a thoroughly 
readable work. 



In "A History of England,"* Professor Benjamin Terry, of the 
University of Chicago, tells the story of the island from the earliest 
times to the death of Queen Victoria. England, from which has radi- 
ated the dominant modern race, has for decades been the center of 
interest for the student of history. From the breadth of the theme 
one could not hope to find results of original research. The contribu- 
tion made by Prof. Terry is in the direction of better organization of 
the materials already made available. He has arranged the data of 
English history around the dramatic points in national activity. The 
text is well supplemented with maps and tables of genealogy and im- 
portant dates. It is designed for high school and college use. 



A new edition of " Domestic Manners of the Americans " * is cer- 
tainly very appropriate at this time, when more than at any other 
since the book was first published the American is self-conscious, per- 
haps vainglorious, and the world interested in his weaknesses. Mrs. 
Trollope and her American contemporaries little dreamt that within 
three generations the extravagances and paradoxes of Jacksonian 
democracy would be regarded by the Americans themselves as 
objective and foreign. Yet this new edition is welcome in much the 
same sense as old mahogany tables, andirons and the historical novel. 

But the observations and the logic of the book deserve careful study. 
Tke author attributed the crudities of frontier life, from the tobacco 
quid to the " horse and alligator oratory " of the period, to our liberal 
institutions. Similar deductions are made to-day by English labor 

1 Pp> 455- Price, $3.50. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. 
* Pp. xii, 1100. Price, $2.00. Chicago : Scott, Foresman & Co., ioor. 
•Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. Trollope (1832). Revised edition 
in one volume. Pp. xvi, 303. Price, $2. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1001. 
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leaders, Fabian socialists, litterateurs and parliamentarians, who make 
butterfly visits to one city and another, and thereafter speak oracularly 
of the influence of our political system upon our manners. Not less 
superficial and frequent is the American pseudo observer, who learns 
foreign cnstoms and life and institutions in a summer holiday. After 
reading Mrs. Trollope one will take less seriously the foreigners' esti- 
mate of institutions, whether the foreigner be French, English or 
American. 

In some respects our manners seem to have changed since 1831. We 
no longer make such a fetich of the sovereign state that " every debate 
is upon one and the same subject." We seem to have outgrown com- 
pletely the belief that "the greatest injury, the basest injustice, the 
most obnoxious tyranny that could be practiced against a state would 
be a vote of a few million dollars for the purpose of making their 
roads or canals." It cannot be said to-day "there is less almsgiving 
in America than in any other Christian country," nor is there a 
notable "absence of poor laws." Violation of law no longer charac- 
terizes even our frontier, nor could our election returns justify the fol- 
lowing definition of our "glorious institutions" — "incessant elec- 
tioneering, without pause or interval for a single day, for a single hour 
of (our) axistence." 

One who wishes to get a general knowledge of the factory legis- 
lation of England and her colonies can do no better than read " The 
Case for the Factory Acts,"' edited by Mrs. Sidney Webb. The 
various chapters are written by English women who know the field. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward contributes the Introduction, Mrs. Webb the 
chapter on "The Economics of Factory Legislation, " Miss B. L. 
Hutchins "The Historical Development of the Factory Acts," Miss 
Gertrude Tuckwell "The More Obvious Defects in Onr Factory 
Code," Mrs. W. P. Reeves "Colonial Developments in Factory Legis- 
lation," Miss Clementina Black "Some Current Objections to Fac- 
tory Legislation for Women." The book is the result of a Labor Law 
Association, whose object was to spread information regarding the 
Factory Acts and their effects, particularly upon women. An appen- 
dix suggests books for further reading. The book is admirably 
adapted for its purpose. 

A new edition of Professor Tufts' translation of Windelband's 
History of Philosophy has just been issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. For ten years Windelband's work has had a position of its 
own. It frankly abandons the traditional methods of presentation, 

> Iteration : Grant Richards, 1901. New York : E. P. Dutton. Price, $1.00. 
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substituting for men and systems the vital thoughts for which the 
men contended, and of which the systems were but the garments. 
He endeavored to trace the origin and development of those thoughts 
age by age from the beginnings of speculation to the present day. 
Broad learning, a judicial habit of mind, a rare gift for the weaving 
of many threads, drawn from widely scattered sources, into one co- 
herent whole, had well fitted the author for his task. The work is 
now an acknowledged classic. The second German edition has been 
revised throughout and somewhat enlarged. This new edition of 
Professor Tufts' excellent translation seems to have been reprinted for 
the most part from the plates of the first edition, the additions and 
corrections of the second German edition being added in an appendix. 1 

REVIEWS. 
The Control of Trusts. By John Bates Ci,ark. Pp.88. Price, 6oc. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

"The Control of Trusts " is the title of a little book by Professor 
John B. Clark, of Columbia University, in which he has brought to- 
gether, in connected series, his discussions of the various phases of 
the trust problem that have appeared in our periodical literature. 

Many volumes have been written on the subject of trusts, but Pro- 
fessor Clark's treatment is a departure from the usual, in that he dis- 
cusses it from the point of view of economic theory, and advocates a 
certain definite policy. Centralization and combination per se are not 
bad, as he sees it, but become so only when by unfair means they pre- 
vent competition, either real or political, from entering the field in 
which it is needed. The efficient independent producer insures com- 
petition and is our guardian against the evils which flow from monop- 
oly control. But the trust can by its predatory methods ruin him; 
when economy in production no longer protects him against his strong 
assailant it is time for the state to intervene. Drastic laws have been 
enacted with but little effect; but statutes cannot be our sole reliance. 
At this point Professor Clark invokes the common law for relief. He 
considers it the most efficient means of curbing the power of the 
trusts; for it contains the " never-to-be-abandoned principle " that 
monopolies are contrary to public policy and definitely outlawed. 
"The common law," says Professor Clark, " forbids monopoly, and 
there is no possible danger that this prohibition will ever be aban- 
doned . . The thing to be done is to discover what is a monopoly, 
and to decide what shall be done with it when it is identified." This 
duty rests upon the courts, nor have they hesitated to assume it. The 
federal " anti-trust " act of 1890 left the task of defining monopoly 

1 Contributed by Wm. Romaine Newbold. 
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